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Pareceme, Sancho, que no hay refran que no tea verdadero, porque 
todos son tentencias sacadas de la misma esperiencia raadre de las 
ciencias todas.— Don Quixote. 

Vingtifois sur le metier remettez votre ouvrage-— BoUeau. 

Si judicas cognosce. 

"The proverbs of several nations were much studied by Bishop 
Andrews, and the reason he gave was, because by them he knew the 
minds of several nation?, which is a brave thing ; as we count him a wise 
man, that knows the minds and insides of men, which is done by knowing 
what is habitual to them. Proverbs are habitual to a nation, being trans- 
mitted from father to son."— S«'4m. 
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PREFACE. 

FIVE and twenty years have elapsed since Messrs, 
Reeves and Turner published an edition of 1,500 
copies of the present work, exhibiting a text very 
greatly improved and enlarged, both in the Catalogue and 
Notes, of the original issue of the volume in 1869, when I had 
already done all that I reasonably could to render the treat- 
ment complete. 1 have now arranged with the same firm to 
bring out the result of memoranda and entries inserted in 
the impression of 1882 from a wide variety of sources, and 
hope that as a book of reference my labours may prove of 
general utility and interest. I have to thank Mr. Raymond 
H. Vose for the communication to me many years since of 
several valuable additions to my collection ; and I am 
indebted for much serviceable information to the columns 
of Notes and Queries, and to a paper in the Globe newspaper 
of February 21, 1890. 

Babne8 Common, W. C. H. 

Surrey. 

November, 1906. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I am fully sensible that the earliest impression of many 
persons, on reading the title of this book, will be an im- 
pression that it is one publication too many in the present 
overcrowded state of our literature. That such an impression 
would be superficial and inexact I should scarcely dare to 
assert, if I did not believe it to be the strict truth that 
hitherto full justice has not been done to what must be ad- 
mitted to be a subject of high and national interest, and I 
err greatly if hitherto even approximate excellence has been 
attained. 

That popular phraseology which has subsisted among us 
time out of mind, and which may be said to constitute a kind 
of common speech, presents to our notice a theme peculiarly 
abounding in curiosity, interest and social illustration. 

The Rev. John Ward, Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon in the 
time of Charles II., observes in his diary: — "Six things 
required to a proverb; 1. Short; 2. plain; 3. common; 4. 
figurative; 5. ancient; 6. true." If we allow this to be a 
fair criterion or standard, it follows that in the existing 
collections are a very great number of articles which have no 
real title to a place there; and such is, indeed, the actual 
fact. In Dr. Fuller's Gnomologia, 1732, there are 6496 
sayings ; but of these a considerable proportion would have 
to be eliminated to satisfy Mr. Ward's postulates ; for there 
are, assuredly, many which do not fall under any of those 
heads. 

Personally, I confess that I do not, at least unreservedly, 
concur with Ward in some of his dogmas, so to call them; 
and (if I understand him correctly) from his opinion, that 
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viii Introduction. 

the six before-mentioned postulates have to be satisfied 
before any proverb can pass into currency as such, I alto- 
gether dissent. For it seems to me clear enough, that there 
is no peremptory reason why a saying, to be invested with 
the character of a popular saw, should be all, or even any, 
of these six things just specified. A sentence may assuredly 
^J}ft p™TYfirhial, nnd yfrtjTgj; be e ither directly orTndirctly 
true . It is not true, for instance, that " NincTtaTIors make 
a man;" or that "He that hath patience may buy fat 
thrushes for a farthing;" yet here are two adages univer- 
sally received and applauded. Thpy are_ humorou s Jiyper- 
bole^Jgiu^^e^xtravaj^nces^jocqs^ sallies, wi th a sly -hit 
"a F two unpopular classes of society — the miser and the 
Breeches^mater. What, again/ shall be said of our large 
stock of weather-lore, wrought into proverbial form? This 
^^class of sayings is, for the most part, undeniably ancient, 
\ common, and plain, but not, as a rule, either figurative, or 
\ short, or^rerj^true. Brevity, once more, is not sufficient of 
itself to' constitute a phrase proverbial and I must here 
avow myself not too friendly to such sentences as "Ex- 
tremes meet;" where the cross-breed between the proverb 
proper and the maxim or epigram seems rather palpable. 
Nor do I see, on the contrary, why length is necessarily a 
disqualification, for there is the sentence, " Fie upon hens, 
quoth the fox, when he could not reach them ;" a mouthful, 
to be sure, and yet a proverb; and hundreds of similar 
examples might be brought forward with ease, to shew not 
only that brevity, but that plainness, commonness, even 
antiquity, is not indispensable. Plainness, it should seem, 
may at any rate be spared, for look at " This is he that killed 
the blue spider in Blanchepowder-land " — in which there is a 
kind of proverbial ring, though at this time sufficiently 
enigmatical — tantalizingly so. Ward's demand that a pro- 
verb should be common, may perhaps be construed in a local 
sense, or at least a restricted one ; and it is not to be ques- 
tioned that in the English language (not to go farther), there 
is a large body of adages which, apart from the special cir- 
cumstances out of which they arose, are apt to lack force and 
significance. 

My excellent correspondent, the late Archbishop Trench, 
was of opinion that figurativeness is not an inseparable or 
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Introduction. ix 

Tital property in proverbs, and a very cursory glance at the 
contents of the following pages will shew that he is correct. 
But the assertion may hold truer of proverbial phrases, 
perhaps, than of proverbs in the stricter sense of the word. 
My volume divides itself into these two classes ; or, rather, 
these two classes divide my volume between them ; to have 
given one without the other would have led to a result both 
incomplete and unsatisfactory; it is into these proverbial 
phrases that the element of figurativeness may be said to 
enter least. Heywood seems to have limited himself almost 
exclusively to proverbs proper ; the writers before him chiefly 
gave us maxims, often misterming them proverbs. It was 
Ray, I think, who in the first edition of his work (1670), 
combined the two features, and printed on the same page 
with sentences perfectly agreeable to Ward's and Fuller's 
definitions, sentences which answered very imperfectly to 
them, and yet were undoubtedly proverbial and in place. 

Among dogmatical precepts, which have been admitted by 
common assent into the family of proverbs, ranks the familiar 
sentence, "Comparisons are odious." This saying is cer- 
tainly as old as the reign of Elizabeth ; and in Sir Giles 
Goosecappe Knight, a drama printed in 1606, we meet with 
a jocular skit on it, rather too early for the renowned Mrs. 
Mala prop. Here is a dictum which answers several of 
Ward's somewhat exacting requirements ; for it is decidedly 
short, unmistakably plain, tolerably ancient, passably true, 
and presumably common. Yet, at the first, it was a mere 
assertion, couched in an epigrammatic form ; gradually it 
recommended itself to popular use and acceptance, and has 
become now what we see it — an adage universally acknow- 
ledged and understood. 

Keeping in full view my own opinion that Ward's defini- 
tion is somewhat too stringent and exclusive, I have had to 
prune freely, and in a work of the present nature, if not 
in most others, it is nearly as important to take care that 
no improper matter is admitted, as it is to see that nothing 
really to the purpose escapes. 

Worcester, in his Dictionary, explains a proverb to be a 
"common and pithy expression, which embodies some moral 
precept or admitted truth." I do not aspire to turn lexico- 
grapher; but I cannot forbear to record my belief that 
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x Introduction. 

Worcester's description is scarcely exhaustive. If I had to 
define the thing myself, I confess that I would rather set a 
proverb down as an expression or combination of words 
conveying a truth to the mind by a figure, periphrasis, anti- 
thesis, or hyperbole. To put the matter differently, it seems 
to me essential that a proverb should have a figurative 
sense, an inner sense, or an approximate sense. For ex- 
ample, it is no proverb to say, " A passion which is very 
ardent quickly subsides;" but it is a proverb to say, "Hot 
love soon cold." Here it is the pithy antithetical juxta- 
position which makes the point. " A man may be strong, 
and yet not mow well !" is proverbial ; but it would at once 
destroy the character of the sentence if we were to say in- 
stead : "He is a very strong man, but does not happen to 
understand the use of the scythe." The one is a statement 
of fact clothed in the figure of an apparent contradiction ; 
the other is a statement of a fact pure and simple, without 
any attempt at logical or jocular illusion. Proverbs stand, 
so to speak, on great punctilio; the utmost nicety is de- 
manded in preserving the exact form of the saying ipsis- 
simis verbis ; the sentence must be letter-perfect ; we must 
not, for the sake of euphony or elegance of diction, ring 
the changes on it for any consideration. As in a puzzle, 
every part fits with precision into its proper place, and does 
not fit at all into any other. Let me take an example — as 
common and simple an one as I can find. There is a proverb, 
" The master's eye makes the horse fat." As it stands, this 
saying is forcible, figurative, plain, true, and familiar; it 
seems to fulfil all the postulates. Alter a single word, and 
the charm vanishes. "The master's eyes make the horse 
fat;" "The master's eye makes the fat horse;" "The 
master's eye fattens the horse;" — all these various readings 
are equivalent in sense and import, all thoroughly intel- 
ligible, and as good morality as the first, and yet they are 
all equally distant from what we want, and alike destitute 
of the proverbial character. The form which custom has 
sanctioned, and to which the popular ear has been educated 
slowly and surely, is the true form, the only form. [ 

The hundreds of mere aphorisms or precepts without any \ 

pretensions to proverbial attributes, which occur in the 
pages of Ray and others, indicate only how loose and vague 
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